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Note of the Month 


Africa’s Year 

On 1 December 1955 only four African States had achieved 
membership of the United Nations—Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
the Union of South Africa. In aggregate, their Governments were 
responsible for one-quarter of the people and for one-eighth of the 
area of the continent. All the rest formed part, either of the Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Belgian overseas territories, or of the French Union, 
or of the colonies or protectorates under the authority of the British 
Colonial Office, or were under U.N. mandate to Britain, France, or 
Italy. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, marked down for independence 
on 1 January 1956, was an exceptional case. Perhaps it was the pre- 
arranged date for termination of the Italian mandate in Somalia that 
hastened the process of ‘de-colonization’ and made 1960 ‘Africa’s 
year’. On 1 December 1960, the French Union had vanished, and 
its successor, the ‘communauté’, had proved as protean in character 
as the Commonwealth; the Belgian African Empire had come to an 
end and the Congo was in chaos; the Commonwealth was exposed 
to severe tension over the problems of multi-racial Rhodesia. By 
this date there were twenty-two African members of the United 
Nations (including Madagascar), and a twenty-third State, Mauri- 
tania, had applied for admission. 

In spite of statesmanlike attempts to retain groupings which 
would be economically viable, all the territories in the French Union 
eventually chose independence so as to acquire the international 
status of Guinée, which had seceded from the communauté, or of the 
ex-British territories, Ghana and Nigeria. The maintenance of the 
French présence in ex-French Africa is a major problem for the 
future and it is worsened by the troubles in the ‘settler-state’ of 
Algeria; just as the maintenance of the Commonwealth présence in 
ex-British Africa is complicated by the problems of the ‘settler- 
state’ in Rhodesia. The colonial Powers will study the lessons of the 
Congo; the African nationalists the lessons of Ghana and Guinée. 

At the time these words are written only the Portuguese African 
Empire seems unmoved by the Wind of Change. 

I 





The Secretary-General of the United 


Nations 


AutmostT all plans for an international organization to keep the 
peace, from those of the Anglo-American Quaker William Penn, 
the French Catholic Abbé de Saint-Pierre, and the German philo- 
sopher Immanuel Kant onwards, have been based on the expec- 
tation that the anarchy of international society can be ended if 
those methods of enforcing law and justice which work in national 
affairs could be applied internationally. The United Nations, like 
the League, has the familiar separation of constitutional powers 
which we find in national Governments. With obvious limitations 
the General Assembly, and to a lesser extent the three Councils, 
correspond to national legislative organs; the Secretary-General 
and the Secretariat perform executive functions; the International 
Court constitutes the judiciary. But since there is no continuing 
focus of leadership in the policy-making bodies of the United 
Nations, no cohesive organ corresponding to a national cabinet, the 
Secretary-General is given rights and duties going beyond those 
which are exercised by the head of a national civil service. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DIPLOMATIC ROLE 

These rights and duties are given legal expression in the Charter. 
Article 97 describes the Secretary-General as ‘the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the Organization’, and Article 98 makes it clear 
that the Secretary-General should service the policy-making bodies 
and ‘perform such other functions as are entrusted to him by these 
organs’. These are normal duties of civil servants. Article 99, how- 
ever, gives the Secretary-General responsibilities for which there 
is no equivalent in a national constitutional system. By empowering 
him to ‘bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security’, the Charter puts him in this respect on a par 
with Governments. It is assumed that the Secretary-General has 
access to information which enables him to judge when world 
peace is threatened and, on the basis of that information and 
judgment, he is authorized to set in motion the Organization’s 
machinery for preserving or restoring peace. It is implied in 
Articles 97-9, and explicit in Articles 100 and 101, that the 
Secretary-General should be independent, impartial, and ‘exclu- 

2 
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sively international’, and must neither seek nor receive instructions 
from any Government or other external authority. He acts on his 
own initiative and his own responsibility when he draws the atten- 
tion of the Security Council to a threat to peace, and in order to 
discharge this particular responsibility effectively he heads an 
international equivalent of a national diplomatic service. 

The diplomatic role of the Secretary-General has assumed 
greater importance than the founding fathers had anticipated. The 
Security Council was supposed to exercise ‘primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security’, but had, 
between 1945 and 1950, become relatively ineffective on major 
issues because of the lack of unanimity among the permanent 
members. It was able to act in the Korean case because of the 
accidental absence of the Soviet representative. The ‘uniting for 
peace’ resolution of 3 November 1950 was an attempt to by-pass 
the veto by enabling the Security Council to call an emergency 
session of the General Assembly on twenty-four hours’ notice, by 
the vote of any seven members. This procedure has been invoked 
on four occasions: in 1956 over Suez and Hungary, in 1958 over 
the complaints by Lebanon and Jordan of intervention by the 
United Arab Republic, and in 1960 over the Congo. 

When the ‘uniting for peace’ procedure was devised, the West 
could depend on securing a two-thirds vote in the Assembly on an 
important issue. With the admission since 1950 of more than thirty 
States from Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe, and with the trend 
towards neutralism on the part of some of the States which were 
pro-Western in 19§0, it has become much more difficult to mobilize 

‘a two-thirds vote in the Assembly in support of ‘Western’ policies. 

This does not mean that there is an anti-Western bloc able to 
command a two-thirds vote; but it has meant that, on certain 
crucial questions, it has been impossible to secure a two-thirds 
vote in the Assembly for any resolution of substance. 

This has no doubt been very frustrating for Western Govern- 
ments, but it has had three important, and in some respects bene- 
ficial, consequences. First, it has brought home to some Govern- 
ments the fact that the purpose of the United Nations is not to pass 
resolutions but to solve problems. Secondly, it has increased the 
importance of the uncommitted countries far beyond what their 
physical power would warrant, since no resolution on an important 
question can pass in the Assembly unless some of them can be per- 
suaded to support it. Thirdly, it has increased the diplomatic role 
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of the Secretary-General. If the Security Council cannot act 
because the permanent members do not agree, and if no decision 
of substance can secure a two-thirds vote in the Assembly, it is 
possible to refer the problem to the Secretary-General. In some 
cases, the request may indicate in reasonably precise terms what 
the policy-making organ wishes him to do, but occasionally a reso- 
lution has been in such general terms as to allow the Secretary- 
General considerable tactical freedom. 

The diplomatic role of the Secretary-General, which derives 
from his responsibilities under the Charter, and sometimes also 
from specific decisions of policy-making organs, has been most 
successful in connection with those issues in which the interests of 
the Soviet Union and the West are involved only indirectly. 


MR HAMMARSKJ6LD’S APPROACH 


Mr Hammarskjéld bases his diplomatic work on the Charter. 
For him, as for the Members of the Organization, the Charter is 
the law; he is a servant of its principles, and its aims ultimately 
determine for him what is right and wrong. When a policy-making 
organ of the United Nations asks the Secretary-General to under- 
take a particular assignment, this neither detracts from nor adds to 
his responsibilities under the Charter. 

The Charter is not easily amended, but much flexibility of prac- 
tice is possible within its framework. Mr Hammarskjéld has 
repeatedly demonstrated a pragmatic approach, a distaste for 
theoretical preconceptions. As he has said, ‘We’re living in a fluid 
world, history is fluid, and to have preconceived ideas in any 
direction I think is just to sacrifice that flexibility which is a matter 
of course in diplomacy generally.’? When asked in 1958 whether 
the U.N. Peace Observation Commission could be useful in the 
Lebanese crisis, Mr Hammarskjéld replied: ‘Maybe. But, you see, 
that is a typical case of something created—I would not say accord- 
ing to a theoretical pattern but in anticipation of developments 
which . . . always turns out a little bit different from what anybody 
expected beforehand.’* Five days later, when asked if a U.N. 
Emergency Force would help in Lebanon, he replied: ‘. .. UNEF 


1 There has, by general consent, been one de facto amendment to the Charter. 
Article 27(3), relating to voting in the Security Council, has been interpreted in 
such a way that an abstention by a permanent member on a substantive question 
is not regarded as a veto. 

* Press conference, Stockholm, 23 December 1954. (Subsequent press confer- 
ences referred to took place in New York.) 

® Press conference, 12 June 1958. 
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is an operation which is based on a series of rather peculiar circum- 
stances, and I would warn against any ]ignt-hearted and somewhat 
frivolous thinking in terms that it can just be copied everywhere 
else.” In March 1960, a few months before the eruption of the 
crisis in the Congo, the Secretary-General was asked about the 
desirability of trying to organize a standing international force. Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s reply again emphasized the need to work prag- 
matically: ‘. . . everything in our past history had shown that each 
single situation required its own approach, its own composition, 
its own organization. For that reason, it seemed much better to 
have a state of preparedness such that this kind of arrangement 
could be adjusted to the concrete needs.’? 

It has been characteristic of Mr Hammarskjéld’s approach to 
international problems to separate the different elements and to 
tackle first the more technical and less controversial aspects. In 
questions arising from modern weapons technology, he has given 
personal attention to those international activities which might 
lessen the harmful effects of, or put an end to, the arms race— 
co-operation in developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the 
work of the U.N. committee on the effects of atomic radiation, 
negotiations on the ending of nuclear weapons tests, discussion of 
measures to guard against surprise attack, and efforts to ensure 
that outer space is used only for peaceful and beneficial purposes. 

Similarly, Mr Hammarskjéld has urged in general terms, as well 
as in specific cases, that full use be made of juridical methods of 
dealing with disputes or aspects of disputes. This is a matter which 
he has raised in the introduction to his annual report every other 
year. 

The same attitude has been evident in his emphasis on inter- 
national action to remove the economic causes of political unrest. 

. . . I believe very much in the possibility of straightening out and 
stabilizing political conditions by sound economic action... a 
springboard, a necessary basis in fact, for every political action is a 
sound approach to the economic problems.* 

When, for the first time, he invoked Article 99 of the Charter and 
drew the attention of the Security Council to the threat to inter- 
national peace and security which existed in the Congo, he sought 
to take the sting out of a serious political crisis by emphasizing the 
basic and largely non-political causes of trouble. He told the 


1 Press conference, 17 June 1958. * Press conference, 3 March 1960. 
* Press conference, 21 April 1960. 
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Security Council that the only sound and lasting solution to the 
problem which had arisen in the Congo lay in the field of tech- 
nical assistance. His report to the Council was naturally concerned 
with the immediate security situation and with the action which 
the Council might wish to take, but he emphasized that such action 
related to a transitional period, pending satisfactory results by 
means of technical assistance. Similarly, in his moving statement 
to the General Assembly on 17 October, Mr Hammarskjéld drew 
special attention to the forgotten element of the Congo situation: 
the needs of the Congolese people. In the Laotian case, Mr 
Hammarskjéld has consistently sought to direct attention to the 
role which the United Nations family of agencies might play in 
furthering economic growth and stability. 

On many occasions in connection with Middle Eastern prob- 
lems, Mr Hammarskjéld has directed attention to the fundamental 
causes of instability. In his proposals in 1959 for the continuation of 
United Nations assistance to Palestine refugees, he dealt first with 
the economic aspect because he considered that this would estab- 
lish a framework within which the political and psychological 
aspects could be viewed more constructively. When the General 
Assembly met in emergency special session in August 1958 to con- 
sider the complaints by Lebanon and Jordan of intervention in 
their internal affairs by the United Arab Republic, Mr Ham- 
marskjéld made a statement at the first meeting of the session on 
some of the basic needs for action in the region which seemed to 
him to require urgent attention. It was notable that most of the 
needs which he outlined were technical in character—the impor- 
tance of regional co-operation in the development of oil and water 
resources, for example, and the need for development capital. The 
unusual intervention of the Secretary-General was fully justified 
when, as the climax to a summer of acute tension arising primarily 
from differences within the Arab world, the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution, in line with the Secretary- 
General’s statement, sponsored by all the Arab Member States of 
the United Nations. 

Mr Hammarskjéld has stressed the role of the United Nations in 
filling any vacuum which might become a source of conflict be- 
tween the blocs. In such cases, the United Nations enters the 
picture on the principle of non-commitment to any power bloc. 
This principle has been the basis for the United Nations operation 
in the Congo, and it also guided Mr Hammarskjéld in his offer in 
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1954 to assist the countries of the Middle East to engage in nego- 
tiatiuns, as well as in his handling of the Laos crisis in 1959. 

One of the most interesting examples of Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
determination to use all the resources of his office to prevent a 
vacuum from becoming a serious cause of conflict was in relation 
to Lebanon in 1958. It will be recalled that Lebanon had complain- 
ed to the Security Council of intervention in her internal affairs by 
the United Arab Republic. The Council, acting on a proposal by 
Sweden, decided on 11 June to send an observation group to 
Lebanon to ensure that there was no illegal infiltration across the 
Lebanese borders. On 15 July, the Lebanese Government request- 
ed the United States to send forces to help to preserve the coun- 
try’s integrity and independence, and the United States complied 
with the request. 

The difficult situation that had arisen was considered by the 
Security Council between 15 and 23 July. A Soviet proposal calling 
for the immediate withdrawal of American troops from Lebanon 
(as well as British troops from Jordan) was defeated by eight votes 
to one, with Japan and Sweden abstaining. A Swedish proposal to 
suspend the activities of the U.N. Observation Group was defeated 
by nine votes to two, the Soviet Union voting with Sweden. A U.S. 
proposal that Mr Hammarskjéld should make additional arrange- 
ments to ensure the independence and integrity of Lebanon was 
blocked by a Soviet veto, Sweden abstaining. In this confused and 
grave situation, Japan submitted what was intended to be a com- 
promise proposal, expressed in the most general terms. This asked 
the Secretary-General to make arrangements forthwith for such 
measures as he might consider necessary with a view to ensuring 
the integrity and independence of Lebanon, thus making possible 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from that country. This received ten 
affirmative votes, but the negative Soviet vote constituted a veto. 

Here was a vacuum par excellence, and Mr Hammarskjéld had no 
hesitation in acting. His statement to the Security Council on that 
difficult occasion conveys most vividly his sense of responsibility. 

The Security Council has just failed to take additional action in the 
grave emergency facing us. However, the responsibility of the United 


Nations to make all efforts to live up to the purposes and principles of 
the Charter remains. . . 

In a statement before this Council on 31 October 1956, I said that the 
discretion and impartiality imposed on the Secretary-General by the 
character of his immediate task must not degenerate into a policy of 
expediency. On a later occasion—it was 26 September 1957—I said in 
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a statement before the General Assembly that I believed it to be the 
duty of the Secretary-General ‘to use his office and, indeed, the 
machinery of the Organization to its utmost capacity and to the full 
extent permitted at each stage by practical circumstances’. I added that 
I believed that it is in keeping with the philosophy of the Charter that 
the Secretary-General also should be expected to act without any 
guidance from the Assembly or the Security Council should this appear 
to him necessary towards helping to fill any vacuum that may appear in 
the systems which the Charter and traditional diplomacy provide for the 
safeguarding of peace and security. . . 

I am sure that I will be acting in accordance with the wishes of the 
members of the Council if I, therefore, use all opportunities offered to 
the Secretary-General, within the limits set by the Charter and towards 
developing the United Nations effort, so as to help to prevent a further 
deterioration of the situation in the Middle East. . . 

First of all . . . this will mean the further development of the Obser- 
vation Group [in Lebanon]. . . 

The Council will excuse me for not being able to spell out at this 
moment what it may mean beyond that. . . 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s courageous stand on this occasion achieved 
the result which the contending Powers had claimed to desire. The 
civil war in Lebanon soon came to an end, United States forces 
were withdrawn, the Lebanese Government asked the Security 
Council to delete its complaint against the United Arab Republic 
from the list of matters before the Council, and by the end of the 
year the U.N. Observation Group had been disbanded. 

This was an example of action by the Secretary-General on his 
own initiative when the normal processes of diplomacy, both with- 
in and outside the framework of the United Nations, had failed. 
It represented what Mr Hammarskjéld has called ‘preventive 
diplomacy’. 

Another type of diplomacy by the Secretary-General has arisen 
when the prestige and resources of his office, and his personal skill 
in negotiation, are explicitly invoked in an effort to secure com- 
pliance with a resolution of a policy-making organ of the United 
Nations. Examples of this include his mission to Peking in 1954 in 
an effort to secure the release of captured personnel of the United 
Nations Command; his efforts since 1956 to ensure enforcement of 
the general armistice agreements in the Middle East; the tasks 
entrusted to him in ‘1956 at the time of the Hungarian revolt; his 
action in 1956-7 to facilitate the withdrawal of British, French, and 
Israeli forces from Egypt; and the requests to him in connection 
with South West Africa in 1957 and South Africa in 1960. 

1 Security Council Official Records, 13th year, 837th meeting, paras. 10-16. 
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In diplomacy of this kind, the Secretary-General must act on the 
assumption of goodwill and good faith on the part of Member 
States. He does not dispose of means of physical coercion. He has 
no military force to compel submission. His method is persuasion; 
his authority, the Charter and relevant decisions of organs of the 
United Nations. 


THE RIGHT TO ADVISE 

Bagehot’s comment that a constitutional monarch has the right 
to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the right to warn may 
be applied to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. These 
rights are, however, best exercised in private. Mr Hammarskjéld 
doubtless has deep personal convictions on many of the issues of 
world affairs, but to express these convictions in public might 
damage the diplomacy of reconciliation which he has practised 
with such skill and patience. Mr -Hammarskjéld’s attachment to 
the methods and spirit of quiet diplomacy may be illustrated by 
reference to his role at the time of the Security Council’s delibera- 
tions following the nationalization of the Suez Canal. In October 
1956 the Security Council held closed meetings on the Suez Canal 
question, and at the same time informal exploratory conversa- 


tions were also held by the Foreign Ministers of Egypt, France, 
and the United Kingdom in the office of the Secretary-General. As 
a result of these conversations, the Council approved six principles 
regarding the Suez Canal.1 Mr Hammarskjéld has commented on 
this experience in the following terms: 


I am confident that such private diplomacy, within the framework of 
the Security Council, can be usefully employed on other issues and, if so 
employed, could contribute in new directions to the importance of the 
role the Charter intended the Council to play in the task of peace- 
making.?* 

There may be occasions when the Secretary-General must take 
a public stand on an issue about which he feels deeply. He has, for 
example, emphasized the need for proper co-ordination of those 
international activities which fall within the purview of the 
United Nations and the related agencies. He has accepted the fact 
that some international activities, because of regional or other 
special characteristics, will take place outside the United Nations 
framework; and he has emphasized the importance, in such cases, 


‘ There is reason to think that the six principles were drafted by the Secretary- 


General. 


* Address at Ohio University, 5 February 1958. 
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of proper consultation and co-ordination. He has welcomed 
arrangements, in other cases, where the United Nations has acted 
as host or provided services for an international meeting or con- 
ference. But he has expressed the view that developments outside 
the organizational framework of the United Nations, but inside its 
sphere of interest, may weaken the position of the Organization 
and reduce its influence and effectiveness; he has suggested that 
such developments, with only slight adjustments, could often be 
fitted into the United Nations framework; and he has drawn atten- 
tion to the serious constitutional difficulties that can arise if 
agencies, administratively and politically independent of the 
United Nations, are created to perform tasks which fall within the 
Organization’s competence. 

Sometimes he has gone beyond expressing such general 
opinions. On 8 April 1958, for example, he publicly welcomed the 
suspension of nuclear tests by the Soviet Union (adding that he 
favoured proper inspection of the cessation of tests and the stop- 
ping of production of nuclear weapons), and three weeks later 
(29 April) he welcomed the initiative of the United States in pro- 
posing measures to guard against surprise attack. Reminded of 
these statements two years later and asked whether the time was 
approaching when he would want to say something about the 
negotiations on nuclear tests, Mr Hammarskjéld replied: 


It may very well come. You know I am rather cautious with that kind 
of approach. . . I do not use that possibility unless I think it may be help- 
ful in the specific situation prevailing. If a situation would develop in the 
case of the tests talks where an open public stand by the Secretary- 
General could in any way be of use, I would feel that I would certainly 
be remiss if I did not use that opportunity.' 


DIFFUSING RESPONSIBILITY 

One of the greatest difficulties in the diplomatic work of the 
Secretary-General has been to achieve some diffusion of responsi- 
bility. Mr Hammarskjéld has himself emphasized, in the intro- 
duction to his most recent annual report, a weakness in the 
organization of the Secretariat. There is not enough of a diplo- 
matic tradition and there are not enough highly qualified senior 
officials for all the tasks that now have to be met. 

The other aspect of this is to ensure that Member States share in 
reaching some of those operational decisions which, by their 
nature, must be taken both quickly and quietly. In a number of 

1 Press conference, 24 March 1960. 
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cases in which special tasks have been given to the Secretary- 
General, advisory committees consisting of a representative group 
of Member States have been created. These committees meet in 
private under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General. No vote 
is taken; the Secretary-General sums up his conclusions, and any 
member is free to place on the record any objection to the sum- 
mary. This has proved a most useful method of consultation, and 
protects the Secretary-General from accusations of partiality. 

There is, of course, a limit beyond which it would be disastrous 
to diffuse responsibility. It remains to be seen how seriously the 
Soviet Union will press its recent proposal that the post of 
Secretary-General be abolished and replaced by a trotka. The 
effect of this would be to prevent the Secretariat from providing 
that impartial and independent leadership which has been of such 
vital importance. It would bring the administration of the Organ- 
ization into the political arena. The proposal would require an 
amendment of the Charter, and this can be achieved only by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Members of the Organization, including the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 

The fact that policy-making organs have, explicitly and impli- 
citly, entrusted major diplomatic and administrative responsibili- 
ties to the Secretary-General accords with both the letter and the 
spirit of the Charter. The United Nations cannot eliminate the 
differences among its Members; but it can provide, and with Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s leadership has often provided, a means to prevent 
those differences from getting out of control. 

Mr Hammarskjéld has sought to give life and reality to the pro- 
visions of the Charter and the purposes and principles of the 
Organization. He has used his office in a prophylactic sense; he has 
sought to prevent tension by removing its causes, to calm the 
atmosphere by keeping calm himself, to evoke goodwill by showing 
it. Governments may differ from him on matters of principle or 
matters of procedure: that is their right. But an objective study of 
the facts should not lead them to question his integrity, his inde- 
pendence, or his determination to uphold the Charter and all that 
it stands for. 

Sypney D. BAILey 





Finland: A Survey, 1957-60 


POLITICAL EVENTS 
IN order to understand the great complications of internal policy in 
post-war Finland it is important to remember that the country’s 
political life is based on a multi-party system. The Agrarians, the 
Social Democrats, and the Communist-front organization—the 
People’s Democrats—each hold some 25 per cent of the 200 seats in 
Parliament. The remaining 25 per cent is divided between the Con- 
servatives, the Swedish Party, and the Finnish People’s Party. The 
programmes and views of these three smaller parties are fairly 
similar. The Swedish Party is a moderate right-wing party and 
represents the Swedish-speaking section of the population, today 
numbering some 8 per cent of the total. 

For years it has not been possible to find willingness to co- 
operate among the three biggest parties. The People’s Democrats 
have been deliberately excluded from the various coalitions, and 
have not been represented in the Government since 1948. All the 
other parties have been unanimous on this point, but it has been 
very difficult to form a Government from among them. Neverthe- 
less, with a few exceptions, the many Cabinets formed between 
1948 and 1956 were majority Governments based on an Agrarian- 
Social Democratic coalition and strengthened by the inclusion of 
the Swedes and the Finnish People’s Party. But these coalitions were 
formed only after protracted negotiations on the conditions of co- 
operation. The interests of the two biggest parties, the Agrarians 
and the Social Democrats, are completely different and in economic 
matters diametrically opposed; thus the coalitions achieved were 
inevitably based on compromise, and attempts to satisfy the inter- 
ests of both factions proved costly to the country. Public expendi- 
ture continued to rise and a serious Treasury crisis and other 
economic difficulties ensued, to which reference is made below. 

The extravagant economic policy of the big parties resulted in a 
deadlock, and in May 1957 the Fagerholm Government resigned. 
But despite the need for a broadly based Government to tackle the 
economic situation, it proved impossible to find a common plat- 
form for all the main parties. Mr V. J. Sukselainen (who is today 
again Prime Minister) had to form a minority Government, ini- 
tially including representatives of the Swedish Party and the 


1 For an account of the preceding situation see ‘Finland Today’, in The World 
Today, March 1957. 
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Finnish People’s Party. By the summer, however, it was clear that 
Parliament did not support some of the Government’s economic 
measures, and the Swedes left the Cabinet. 

The failure to form a broadly based Government had resulted in 
the realization of the stabilization programme being left to the 
Sukselainen minority Government. During the autumn of 1957 the 
rift between the Social Democratic Party and the Agrarians deep- 
ened still further. One reason was that when the Government was 
reshuffled representatives of the Social Democratic Opposition 
(known as the ‘Skog’ wing) were included in it. This party was a 
splinter group within the Social Democratic Party. It had only three 
members and could not be considered to represent any sort of 
power in Parliament. Nevertheless, as will be shown later, the 
existence of this group has interfered with the stabilization of 
political life in Finland. 

The Sukselainen Government finally fell in November 1957 and 
efforts to form a parliamentary government proved unsuccessful. 
Mr Rainer von Fieandt, Governor of the Bank of Finland, was 
therefore given the task of forming a caretaker Cabinet. None of the 
members of his Government belonged to Parliament, but it seemed 
initially to enjoy, at least in practice, the confidence of the Agrarians 
and the right-wing parties. Many regarded a Government of this 
kind—a so-called President's Cabinet—to be a sign of the im- 
maturity and weakness of Finnish parliamentarism, which it 
doubtless was. 

When he assumed office Mr von Fieandt appeared also to enjoy 
respect outside the actual political parties and it was generally con- 
sidered desirable that he should be given a chance to work in peace 
until the General Elections due in the following summer. But this 
was denied him. In January 1958 the left-wing parties of Parlia- 
ment jointly nullified a Government motion for the reduction of 
State expenditure, and at the beginning of February certain 
economic and labour unions rejected the Government’s proposal for 
an economic truce until the elections. The Government thus failed 
to keep control either of Parliament or of the powerful lobbies out- 
side. Reproachful voices began to be heard from quarters which had 
originally shown confidence in the new Cabinet. The deadiock 
came in April when the Agrarian Party defeated the Government. 

The new Government formed under the Agrarian Mr Reino 
Kuuskoski was technically a caretaker Government since it did not 
have the backing of the parliamentary groups, but in fact it was a 
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POLITICAL EVENTS 
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Finnish People’s Party. By the summer, however, it was clear that 
Parliament did not support some of the Government’s economic 
measures, and the Swedes left the Cabinet. 

The failure to form a broadly based Government had resulted in 
the realization of the stabilization programme being left to the 
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reshuffled representatives of the Social Democratic Opposition 
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members and could not be considered to represent any sort of 
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kind—a so-called President’s Cabinet—to be a sign of the im- 
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semi-political Government composed of Agrarians and the Social 
Democratic Opposition. The participation of the latter group, 
against the decision of the Social Democratic parliament group, 
served to intensify the conflicts within the party, and those who had 
accepted portfolios without permission were eventually expelled 
from the parliamentary group and the party. 

Thus the General Elections of summer 1958 were held in rather 
an unhappy atmosphere: the economic depression was at its worst, 
unemployment was alarming, and the conflicts between the political 
parties seemed insurmountable. It was to be feared that only the 
extreme Left would benefit from such conditions since this group 
was making baseless promises to arouse hope in dissatisfied circles. 
The results of the elections appear in the table below, which in- 
cludes for comparison the results of the previous elections in 1954. 

1954 
Social Democrats 54 
Agrarian Party 53 
People’s Democrats 43 
Conservative Party 24 
Swedish Party 13 


Finnish People’s Party 13 
Social Democratic Opposition — 


200 


A ‘striking feature is the victory of the People’s Democrats, 
which now became the biggest party in Parliament. Detailed 
analysis of the popular poll shows, however, that the Conservative 
Party made the biggest gains (of 45,000 votes), while the People’s 
Democrats increased their total vote by only 15,000. The Agrarian 
Party sustained a clear defeat. Apart from its failure to make good 
while in power, its losses were obviously due also to the fact that 
many of its earlier supporters could not accept its flirtation with the 
radical Social Democratic Opposition or its tolerance of the 
People’s Democrats. 

Protracted negotiations for the formation of a new Government 
followed. The Communist gains had evidently provided a healthy 
lesson for the other parties, and the formation of a broadly based 
majority Government was now deliberated seriously for the first 
time for many years. The result was the Cabinet of Mr K. A. 
Fagerholm in which all parties except the People’s Democrats and 
the Social Democratic Opposition participated. An interesting 
feature was the participation of the Conservatives for the first time 
since the war. 
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But reasons of foreign policy soon proved a stumbling block for 
the new Cabinet. By November it had become clear that the 
U.S.S.R. did not regard with favour the change of government in 
Finland. The Soviet Ambassador was called home and trade 
negotiations between Finland and the U.S.S.R. were postponed. 
The Agrarian members resigned from the Government on the plea 
that it was unable to manage the important problem of relations 
with the Eastern neighbour, and this precipitated the resignation of 
the Government as a whole. 

Since the failure of this experiment to achieve a majority Govern- 
ment the country has been governed by an Agrarian minority 
Government headed by Mr Sukselainen. Despite its weakness in 
Parliament it has succeeded in remaining in power for nearly two 
years, the second-longest-lived of Finland’s post-war Governments. 
As the country’s economy has become stabilized, largely as a result 
of the improvement in international markets, public finance has 
also been restored to a healthier condition, and the Government 
has not been faced with problems so serious as to make its work im- 
possible without strong parliamentary support. On the other hand, 
the other parties, aware that for many reasons it would be difficult to 
form a new Government, have also refrained from bringing it 
down. A rapprochement with the Social Democratic Party, a con- 
dition for parliamentary co-operation, is not likely to be achieved, 
so great is the mistrust and even bitterness between it and the 
Agrarian Party. The fact that the sympathies of the Agrarian Party 
still seem to lie with the Social Democratic Opposition does nothing 
to help the situation. This was apparent, for example, in connec- 
tion with the negotiations last spring when the parties discussed a 
broadening of the Government basis. The Agrarian Party’s plan 
was to bar the Social Democratic Party itself from office but to 
accept the collaboration of the party’s Opposition (Skog) group. 
But some of the other parties opposed this solution and the negotia- 
tions came to nothing. 

The split in the Social Democratic Party has come to constitute 
a very serious problem for Finland’s political life. Although the dis- 
sident group won only three seats in Parliament, its membership 
increased immediately after the elections when ten members of the 
Social Democratic Party left to join the rebels. They were expelled 
from the party, thus reducing its parliamentary strength from 
forty-eight to thirty-eight. Curiously enough, it has been difficult 
to define the original reason for the split. Some claim that it really 
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arose from purely personal differences between the leading men of 
the party. Opposition seems to have been concentrated against the 
party’s outstanding leaders, Mr Vainé Tanner, who must be re- 
garded as the ‘grand old man’ of Finland’s labour movement, and 
Mr ViAiné Leskinen. It is interesting to note that both these men 
have for long been the target of especially heavy attacks by Moscow, 
which has endeavoured to stamp them as unreliable from the stand- 
point of good neighbourly relations. The representatives of the 
Social Democratic Opposition, on the other hand, have elicited 
sympathy from the same source. As regards hopes for the re- 
unification of the Social Democratic Party, the re-election of Mr 
Tanner as chairman of the party was obviously a negative factor, 
and the same can perhaps be said of this choice in its influence on 
the chances of reaching an understanding with the Agrarians. 

The Social Democratic split has spread to the trade union move- 
ment with the result that several trade unions resigned from the 
central organization, SAK (Federation of Finnish Trade Unions), 
after its leaders declared for adherence to the Social Democratic 
Opposition. These unions have now founded a new central organ- 
ization with a membership of 40,000. Although the new organiza- 
tion represents a more moderate Social Democratic line, the 
situation cannot be considered propitious for peace in the labour 
market, since the existence of two competing labour organizations 
is hardly likely to promote stability. 

Although all parties except the Agrarians and the Communists 
have proposed that the present parliamentary crisis be ended by 
dissolving Parliament and calling new General Elections, it seems 
probable that Mr Kekkonen will not consent to exercise this 
prerogative of the President of the Republic. It would be difficult to 
prophesy what the outcome of such elections would be, but in view 
of the slowness with which the Finns react to political events and 
their consequent habit of voting roughly in the old way, it may be 
assumed that the party strengths in Parliament would not change to 
any appreciable extent. Judging by the local elections held in the 
autumn of 1960, it may perhaps be predicted that if changes took 
place the parties to benefit would again be those of the extreme 
Right and Left. The Social Democratic Party would probably 
also be successful against its dissidents. It is difficult to see now to 
what extent such an outcome would resolve the complicated situa- 
tion. At present it is thought probable that the next General 
Elections will take place at the normal time, in the summer of 1962, 
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after the presidential elections scheduled for the previous winter. As 
regards the latter, it should be mentioned that the Agrarian Party 
has been the first to nominate its candidate for the Presidency— 
the present President of the Republic, Mr Kekkonen. No other 
parties have as yet chosen their candidates. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic and financial outlook for Finland was very gloomy 
at the beginning of the period under review, not least because of the 
aftermath of the General Strike of March 1956. By the beginning of 
1957 the cost-of-living index had risen so high as to entitle the trade 
unions, under the agreement concluded in settlement of the strike, 
to ask for a fresh wage increase. This threat was, however, averted 
in the early spring, partly because of growing unemployment. By 
March the number of jobless had risen to nearly g0,000. Placing the 
unemployed in relief work naturally meant a further load on the 
seriously strained Treasury. It was probably the dilemma facing 
public finance that helped to make the political parties alive to the 
necessity of an economic stabilization programme. The end of the 
Cabinet crises of February/March 1957 brought agreement on this. 

The importance of the 39 per cent devaluation of the Finnmark, 
which followed in September 1957, can hardly be exaggerated. The 
need for devaluation had long been common knowledge. The com- 
petitiveness of the export industry had deteriorated steadily because 
of the overvaluation of the Finnmark, and prices on the domestic 
market had reached a level where imports could only be controlled 
by strict quantitative restrictions. The devaluation was important 
also for reasons of trade policy—Finland was saved from having 
to continue along a course divergent from that of the majority of 
West European countries, where the liberalization of foreign trade 
had made good progress. 

The abolition of import controls was a logical consequence of the 
devaluation, and the multilateral system was introduced in trade 
and payments with most West European countries. At the end of 
the year import controls were further modified and a ‘free list’ was 
adopted. The goods included in this list were freed in their entirety 
from licensing formalities. Importation was eased further in 1958- 
60, and from the dollar area as well, and the liberalization percentage 
today is about 85. 

Viewed in retrospect, the devaluation and decontrol of imports 
have proved fairly successful measures. The branches of the export 
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industry which had begun to suffer from the high cost level could 
once again engage in equal competition in the world market. This 
proved of very great importance a little later, in 1958, when the 
international market for Finland’s most important export products 
weakened considerably. The liberalization of imports served to 
stimulate healthy competition in the domestic market and to check 
the inflation of costs that readily results from import controls. It is 
worth noting, too, that, thanks to multilateral trade, competition 
between foreign producers was also stimulated. 

The international recession of 1957 did not have any appreciable 
immediate effect on the Finnish economy. However, by the end of 
the year demand was slackening in the chemical pulp and paper 
markets and the production of some important export qualities had 
to be cut by joint agreement between the mills. The number of un- 
employed was exceptionally great in the early autumn of 1957. The 
strict monetary policy pursued by the Central Bank, with the laud- 
able object of checking inflation, contributed in part to the sharp 
downturn of the business cycle. 

The rise in unemployment proved an extremely difficult problem 
in 1958. The total of unemployed in March was around 80,000, but 
the most alarming feature was that unemployment persisted 
throughout the whole year. In Finland it is the duty of the State and 
the local authorities to find work for the jobless. ‘Thus in bad times 
State unemployment expenditure reaches a high level. It was partly 
because of this that the Treasury cash position remained tight and 
the State was unable to engage in the expansive budgetary policy 
that was required during the falling trend. 

Although international demand for Finland’s most important 
export goods remained slack throughout 1958, the development of 
foreign trade revealed some bright features. Thanks to their im- 
proved competitiveness because of the devaluation, Finnish ex- 
porters were able to recapture in part markets they had lost in the 
previous years. This was the case with sawn goods exports to 
Britain, a very important item for Finland’s sterling earnings. The 
total export volume showed a decrease of around 2 per cent, but as 
imports fell concurrently by a good 10 per cent from the 1957 level, 
the trade balance showed—contrary to the preceding years—a con- 
siderable export surplus. The balance of payments as a whole also 
showed a good surplus, and for this reason Finland was also able 
to introduce external convertibility of the Finnmark early in 1959, 
following the example of other West European countries. 
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The most important stimulus in the first half of 1959 was the 
growth of consumer demand and the building-up of stocks. The 
increase in the international demand for export goods also con- 
tributed notably. The growing confidence in the continuance of 
good economic conditions and the easing money market encouraged 
investment activity, which soon came to be the principal force 
boosting the economy. 

The development of foreign trade was also favourable even 
though, as a result of the fall in export prices, the total value of 
exports was only some 7 per cent above the 1958 level despite the 
15 per cent increase in export volume. The increased demand for 
mechanical woodworking industry exports—sawn goods and ply- 
wood-—was an especially favourable factor. 

The long-term loan of $37 million received from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development was a very wel- 
come help for the capital market. This credit is for the expansion 
of Finland’s chemical pulp and paper mills, the most important 
investment project of the present time. The production of chemical 
pulp and paper will increase very considerably in a couple of years, 
thanks to these investments. 

One of the most important tasks facing the country’s economy is 
the provision of sufficient working opportunities for the large age 
groups (born in 1945-9) which will soon enter the labour market. 
Foreign credits are ‘indispensable for a country suffering from 
chronic shortage of capital; indeed, it is impossible to speak of a 
capital market in Finland in the real sense of the term. 

Finland is a country that lives by its foreign trade, as witness the 
fact that exports represent one-fifth of the gross domestic product. 
In view of the plentiful natural resources available for the principal 
branch, the woodworking industry, the future appears to be ensured, 
especially as foreign demand for the products of the paper industry 
will obviously increase steadily over the long term. On the other 
hand, the country’s dependence on exports and the relatively nar- 
row range of its export goods constitute a weakness, for a falling 
market in the buyer countries has directly negative repercussions 
on the Finnish economy. The good business conditions of the cur- 
rent year have created a sound basis for the further strengthening of 
the country’s economy. The export volume, for example, is expected 
to rise by about 12 per cent. 

Expansion has also continued in spheres other than the export 
industry, and it is estimated that the volume of industrial production 
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will surpass the 1959 level by some 14 per cent. A typical phenome- 
non of boom conditions is vigorous housebuilding activity, which is 
expected to be at least 10 per cent greater than in 1958. The con- 
siderable growth in imports can probably also be associated with the 
boom. It seems that the trade balance will show a pronounced 
deficit. This will of course affect the foreign currency reserve al- 
though, thanks to invisible items, the deficit will probably be kept 
down to 10,000 million Finnmarks. The vigorous growth of stocks 
already achieved and the tightening of the money market should 
help to check the growth of imports in the last quarter of 1960. 

Employment has been good in the current year. It was possible 
to close the unemployment registers completely as early as May. 
The labour market organizations agreed in October on a general 
recommendation for collective labour contracts. The gratifying 
feature of this recommendation is that it covers a two-year period, 
1961-2. The wage increases in these years will be 3 -5 and 3 per cent. 

The money market has tightened considerably in the course of 
the current year although deposit activity has continued at a fairly 
good level. The demand for credit has increased with the expansion 
of general economic activity and especially investments, the growth 
of imports, and the replenishment of stocks. 

It has already been mentioned that Finland is a country dependent 
largely on its foreign trade. It is thus no wonder that in the last 
few years she has followed closely the birth and development of 
economic associations in Europe. They could certainly influence 
decisively the trading prospects of the countries remaining outside. 

Since Finland became a member of the Nordic Council in 1956 
she took an active part in the preparatory work for the creation of 
a Nordic customs union. Talks to this end continued between the 
Governments concerned up to 1959, but just when the decisive 
stage was approaching, in July 1959, negotiations on the initiative 
of the United Kingdom to establish the European Free Trade Area 
(EFTA) had advanced so far that interest in a Nordic customs union 
died out almost completely in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 
Finland was then the only country still supporting the original plan. 

Finnish exports to the area of the European Economic Com- 
munity and the EFTA are quite sizeable. In 1959, the EFTA took a 
little over 30 per cent of the country’s total exports and the E.E.C. 
about 26 per cent. In view of the openly political character of the 
E.E.C., further emphasized by the supranational nature of its 
organs, it is self-evident that Finland has never considered ap- 
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proaching the E.E.C. countries with a view to safeguarding her 
economic interests. Another reason for this decision is that Fin- 
land’s main competitors, Sweden, Norway, and Austria, do not 
enjoy in the Common Market countries advantages not granted to 
Finland. But the very fact that these competitors belong to the 
EFTA makes Finland’s relations with this group a matter of 
the greatest importance. Suffice it to mention that one EFTA 
member, Britain, is traditionally the greatest buyer of Finland’s 
export goods. 

These facts resulted in lively debate of the question in 1959. 
Parliament, after discussing the matter, in November urged the 
Government to explore the possibilities of Finland’s becoming a 
party to the benefits offered by EFTA and the conditions on which 
this could be achieved. The Government accordingly set up a 
delegation to negotiate with the EFTA countries. No information 
has been published on the results of the negotiations, but as far as 
can be made out the worst problems were solved successfully. In 
June 1960 Prime Minister Sukselainen let it be understood that the 
EFTA countries had shown an understanding attitude towards 
Finland’s proposals and mentioned at the same time that the 
Eastern neighbour was also conscious of the importance of the 
question for Finland. But it was not until the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when President Kekkonen celebrated his sixtieth birthday 
and Mr Khrushchev visited Helsinki to congratulate him, that the 
Soviet Government gave a clear indication of its willingness to 
negotiate on the interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause 
between Finland and the U.S.S.R., which constituted a problem if 
Finland were to become a member of the EFTA and grant special 
customs preference to its member countries. 

It must be admitted that the question of the most-favoured- 
nation clause in the trade between Finland and the U.S.S.R. is not 
easy to solve. The agreement was made at a time when there was no 
talk in the West European countries of customs unions and free- 
trade areas, and it does not contain any provisos for the birth of 
groups of this type. Since, moreover, the U.S.S.R. is not a party to 
the GATT, Finland cannot simply on the ground of her member- 
ship of this organization interpret the concept of the most-favoured- 
nation clause on the basis of the GATT. Nor would it be in Fin- 
land’s interests to interpret the most-favoured-nation clause uni- 
laterally and jeopardize her political and commercial relations with 
the U.S.S.R. She must consequently endeavour to arrive at an 
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agreement which satisfies both the parties concerned and the 
EFTA countries as well. 

Negotiations on the subject were opened in Moscow in October 
and were continued at the end of November in connection with the 
State visit of President Kekkonen to the Soviet Union. On his 
return home the President was able to report that the talks had led 
to a favourable result. Although at the time of writing the exact 
wording of the agreement was not known, it was generally believed 
that the Soviet authorities had given their consent to a limitation 
of the interpretation of the existing most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment clause. The Finnish Government hoped that this arrange- 
ment would be accepted by other members of EFTA and was there- 
fore entering into negotiations with them with a view to clearing the 
way for Finland to enter EF TA before the end of the year. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
President Paasikivi used to say that the origin of wisdom is the 
acknowledgement of facts as they really are, and with-this principle 
in mind the Government has tried to manage both the EFTA issue 
and other matters affecting relations with the big neighbour to the 
East. An inherent feature of the ‘Paasikivi line’, which has already 


become a concept of foreign policy, is that Finland’s independence 
is to be safeguarded by establishing friendly relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and by gaining its confidence in the sincerity of this policy. 

The visit of Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin to Finland in 
the summer of 1957 served to strengthen the view that relations be- 
tween the two countries had continued to develop in a favourable 
direction. This made the events of 1958 all the more surprising for 
large sections of the public, indicating as they did that all was not as 
it should be. Even before the elections in the summer it had been 
noted that the Soviet press was carrying articles attacking the Con- 
servative and Social Democratic parties and alleging that there were 
circles in Finland that wished to change her foreign policy. When 
President Kekkonen visited the U.S.S.R. in May 1958 Mr Khrush- 
chev called attention to some phenomena unfriendly to the U.S.S.R. 
which he claimed to have observed in Finland. He made especial 
mention in this connection of some memoirs and of some news- 
paper articles and cartoons which he considered to be aimed at the 
U.S.S.R. 

The reaction of the Soviet Government to the formation of Mr 
Fagerholm’s majority Government in 1958 was unexpectedly 
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strong. The summoning home of the Ambassador and the de- 
terioration of trade relations were serious matters which could have 
only one interpretation. Through its cold passivity, but without 
interfering openly in Finland’s internal affairs, the Soviet Govern- 
ment showed that it lacked confidence in the Finnish Government, 
though the latter had given no cause for any suspicion through its 
actions. The crisis ended with the Government’s resignation and 
President Kekkonen’s visit to Leningrad, where he met Mr 
Khrushchev in January 1959. On this occasion Mr Khrushchev 
gave it to be understood that there had been hostile forces— 
principally Mr Tanner—which had given cause for suspicions. The 
new Soviet Ambassador came to Finland in February and the trade 
negotiations were brought to a conclusion in March, after which 
relations could be considered to have returned to normal after the 
‘night frosts’ of the previous months. 

The improvement in relations was of course greeted with satis- 
faction, for the Finnish nation is unanimous concerning the basic 
principle adopted since the war, that it cannot afford to live in dis- 
cord with its powerful neighbour. On the other hand, the solution of 
the crisis left a mood of gloom, for it showed the extreme delicacy of 
Finland’s position even on matters of a purely internal character. It 
is difficult to say whether Soviet suspicions are of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party as a whole or merely of some of its leaders. In any case, 
the attacks against the party, which have continued, seem to indicate 
that Moscow does not regard the participation of Socialists in the 
Government as desirable. The smear campaign on these lines con- 
ducted by the Communists and the Social Democratic Opposition, 
and aimed at discrediting the Social Democratic Party, has natur- 
ally tended to aggravate the situation. 

An interesting event in 1960 was the visit of Mr Khrushchev to 
Finland in September to participate in President Kekkonen’s 
sixtieth birthday celebrations. The visit is proof of the confidence 
President Kekkonen is considered to enjoy with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and satisfaction was also caused by the fact that Mr Khrush- 
chev seemed to assume an understanding attitude to the problems 
facing Finland over the EFTA. The public in festival attire prob- 
ably did not listen with equally unreserved delight to those pas- 
sages in the Soviet Premier’s speech which attacked the policy of 
some States maintaining friendly relations with Finland. 

President Kekkonen’s visit to Moscow at the end of November 
was followed with keen interest since it was known that Finland’s 
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problems in relation to EFTA had been put on the agenda. The 
results of the visit in this respect have been discussed earlier in this 
article. As to other topics raised during the visit, the joint Finno- 
Russian communiqué stated that the Russians were prepared to 
lease to Finland the Saima Canal, a seaway connecting the lake dis- 
trict of East Finland with the Gulf of Finland. This Canal was cut 
off in 1944 when Finland, according to the terms of the Armistice 
Treaty, had to cede a part of her territory to the Soviet Union. In 
estimating the importance of the above concession it should be 
borne in mind that the Saima Canal cannot be used without exten- 
sive repairs and that at the moment Finland has not got suitable 
ships to be used in the Canal. Moreover, use of the Canal is restricted 
during the winter, when the seaway is frozen for several months. 

In any case, it is generally considered that the results of Mr 
Kekkonen’s visit signify an important personal success for him. 
This is not least due to the fact that the solution of the EFTA prob- 
lem is now at last in sight. Also, the negotiations with the Soviet 
leaders tend to strengthen the impression that Mr Khrushchev and 
his colleagues have confidence in Mr Kekkonen and in his foreign 
policy and, perhaps having some long-range speculations, want to 
show their sympathies openly. 

The recent darkening of the international situation and the 
aggravation of the conflicts between the great Powers cause growing 
worries to small countries. This is the case with Finland, whose 
ardent wish is for a speedy improvement in the international political 
climate. Finland’s object is to keep outside the conflicts between the 
great Powers and to avoid arousing suspicions in any quarter, least 
of all in the East. 

X. Y. Z. 


Spain and the Future 


WHAT will happen when Franco dies? This is the sixty-four-thou- 
sand-dollar question in Spain today. The Generalissimo has just 
celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday and, despite occasional rumours 
to the contrary, appears to be in excellent health. Although the prob- 
lem is not a new one and has in fact preoccupied Franco, as well as 
others, for several years past, it naturally increases in urgency as the 
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years go on. There are those who regard the situation with relative 
equanimity and believe that the transition to a monarchy under the 
aegis of the Army would be swift and untroubled, but there are 
others who think that, once Franco’s firm hand is removed from the 
reins, the team that he has driven for so long may show signs of 
wishing to bolt. In a country where every breath of opposition is 
systematically stifled, any assessment of the situation is bound to be 
largely guesswork; but when that country is as complex and full of 
paradoxes as is Spain it is rash indeed to hazard a prophecy. 

Franco has laid careful plans to ensure the continuance of his re- 
gime with as little change as possible after his death. The 1947 Law 
of Succession provides for a Regency Council to take charge. This 
Council consists of the President of the Cortes, the highest prelate of 
the Church, and the highest ranking Army officer. Procedure is 
laid down by which the Regency Council may ask a Spaniard of 
royal blood to become Chief of State if it considers him suitable. It 
was originally Franco’s intention that Juan Carlos, the twenty- 
three-year-old son of the pretender to the throne, Don Juan, should 
be trained as his successor and should become king at the age of 
thirty. It now seems possible that Franco may have reached an 
agreement with Don Juan, when he met him last March, that it 
should be he who will come to the throne in certain circumstances. 
Various factors may have contributed to his change of plan, includ- 
ing the son’s loyalty to his father in refusing to accept the throne 
while Don Juan is still alive, and doubts that arose in Franco’s mind 
as to whether Juan Carlos was entirely suitable for the responsible 
position he would have to occupy, after a fatal accident to his 
brother a few years ago had proved a severe shock to the young 
prince. But the educational plans agreed between Franco and Don 
Juan for a wide and varied training for Juan Carlos in Spain have 
continued, with a view to his eventual succession to the throne. The 
reason why Franco has not hitherto been prepared to accept Don 
Juan is that he fears that he would wish to introduce too liberal 
measures on his return to Spain. The point of contention between 
them has been Don Juan’s reluctance to tie his hands by agreement 
in advance to uphold the principles of the present regime. There is a 
rival claimant to the Spanish throne from the Carlist branch of the 
royal family, Xavier of Bourbon-Parma. Although some Carlists 
now acknowledge Don Juan to be the rightful claimant, a small 
group still supports Xavier. Franco has on occasion found it useful 
to keep this weapon in reserve. 
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The Monarchy appears to have gained a wider measure of accept- 
ance than was the case some years ago. Opposition by the Falange 
has hitherto ostensibly been one of the chief obstacles to Don Juan’s 
return, but José Solis Ruiz, Minister Secretary-General of the 
Falange, accompanied Franco in March when he met Don Juan. 
Some think that this Falangist, seeing the way the wind is blowing, 
is intent on securing a niche in any future monarchist Government. 
Support for the monarchy ranges from the extreme Right, who see 
in it a means of preserving their privileges, to the radical Left, who 
hope that it will provide a stepping-stone to the sort of Government 
they wish to see in power. Political groupings in Spain, as in Latin 
America, are generally based on personalities. The extreme Right is 
represented by the Marqués de Luca de Tena, proprietor of the 
newspaper ABC, who is the wealthy owner of extensive properties 
and as such views even moderate reforms with alarm. He would like 
to see Don Juan collaborate with Franco now so as to minimize the 
chances of disruption when the Generalissimo dies. The Marqués 
de Luca de Tena is said to be ‘close’ to the Opus Dei. This lay order, 
approved by the late Pope, has rapidly increased its influence in 
Spain during the last few years. It has already achieved a measure of 
success in its aim to gain control in intellectual circles, particularly 
the universities, and to penetrate every profession and aspect of the 
life of the country, including the Government. Opus Dei has been 
called a freemasonry of the Church, since its membership is largely 
secret. Although it is claimed that members of the order have com- 
plete freedom of choice in political matters, those who are known to 
belong to it show a unanimity of view in their support for the 
monarchy. Perez Embid, who has held office in the Ministry of In- 
formation and once edited the periodical Arbor, appears to have re- 
placed Calvo Serer as the principal mouthpiece of the order. He is in 
close touch with Don Juan, whose immediate return to Spain would 
be welcomed, since it is thought likely to prove a stabilizing factor. 
The importance of Opus Dei’s support for the monarchy lies in the 
fact that its views clearly carry weight with Franco, as is reflected 
by its strength in the present Government.! It has recently had a 
further success in obtaining the appointment of a member of the 
order to be Franco’s nominee as tutor to Juan Carlos. 

Martin Artajo, who formerly held office as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is an advocate of collaboration with Franco. Both he and the 


1 See ‘An Authoritarian Monarchy for Spain?’, in The World Today, July 1957, 
Pp. 274. 
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Bishop of Malaga, Angel Herrera, represent Accién Catolica, which 
is associated with the newspaper Ya. Although the Bishop has ini- 
tiated social schemes and has in the past been known to criticize the 
censorship, he is no supporter of democracy for Spain. José Maria 
Gil Robles, whose name was formerly associated with Accién Cato- 
lica, now leads a group called the Christian Democrats. He is in 
close touch with Don Juan but is against his collaboration with 
Franco, fearing that by associating himself with the present regime 
he will prejudice his chances for the future. Also in the Christian 
Democrat group but to the left of Gil Robles is Manuel Gimenez 
Fernandez. Union Espafiola, which first received publicity in 
January 1959 after a particular luncheon attended by a number of 
well-known figures in Madrid, is led by Joaquin Satrustegui. 
Associated with this group but to the left of it is Unién Nacional, led 
by Enrique Tierno Galvan. Dionisio Ridruejo, the outspoken ex- 
Falangist, heads the group known as Democratic Social Action 
which has plans for radical reforms, while the Socialists are a small 
group linked to the party in exile. Some of these groups—and there 
are others, for example the Popular Liberation Front of Julio 
Cerén, the diplomat, who is now in prison—though very dubious 
of the role the monarchy is likely to play, are prepared to counten- 
ance it as a step in their direction. The Communists play a lone 
hand, since no group wishes to be associated with them, but they, 
too, would no doubt be prepared to accept the monarchy if they 
thought that it would further their ends.* 

On previous visits to Spain the impression gained was of extreme 
disunity in the ranks of the opposition ; indeed, so individualistic are 
Spaniards that no two seem to think alike. Now a subtle change 
appears to have taken place and the groups which oppose Franco 
have drawn closer together, with the exception, of course, of the 
Communists. Possibly this may be one of the reasons for the decree 
of 21 September 1960,? which by confirming and tightening up 
earlier legislation served notice on the opposition that even the 
mildest form of protest would not be tolerated. To reinforce such 
draconian measures, which allow the police to arrest anyone at any 
time and which treat as ‘military rebellion’, to be tried before 
military courts, anything—even attendance at a lecture—that the 
authorities choose to construe as opposition, would seem to indi- 


* The Communist strength is not known but they are thought to have gained 
ground in recent years. 


* Text in Boletin Oficial, 23 September 1960. 
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cate a deepening sense of insecurity on Franco’s part. The regime 
appears jittery and undignified when it feels obliged to suspend a 
professor from his university chair, as happened in October to 
Enrique Tierno Galvan because in the course of his lectures on con- 
stitutional law at Salamanca University he referred to the demo- 
cratic Constitutions of some Western Powers. And yet on the surface 
Franco seems more secure than ever. 

But there are signs that under the surface the currents of opposi- 
tion are gaining in intensity. By not allowing any outlet for opposi- 
tion activities, other than a verbal blowing off of steam, Franco is 
forcing his opponents into more extreme channels. Probably few 
people who have spent their holidays in Spain are aware of the 
strength of feeling against the regime or the extent of the measures 
to suppress the opposition. They are impressed by the carefree 
way Spaniards criticize the Government in cafés and other public 
places but might be shocked were they awace that an attempt to start 
a political party rather on the lines of the Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire in France was treated as a serious crime, and that two 
people recently received sentences of twenty years for having 
attended a Communist Congress in Prague. Last May more than 
300 Basque priests sent a letter to their bishops protesting against 
police brutality to political prisoners and the violation of civil rights. 
In the same month, in Catalonia, following the singing at a concert 
of a forbidden Catalan anthem, there were protests from the Abbot 
of Monserrat and the professional body of Catalan lawyers at the 
way in which some young Catalan Catholics had been beaten up by 
the police. At a recent trial the accused themselves started to com- 
plain of the treatment they had received while in prison but were 
quickly silenced by the judge. The sentences at these political trials 
are not infrequently dictated to the judges concerned, having been 
decided by Franco himself, and much depends on whether the 
accused knows someone in the right quarter who is able to bring 
influence to bear on his behalf. 

A feature of political trials in recent years has been the fact that 
many of those taking part in opposition activities have been con- 
nected with well-known figures, for example the nephew of the well- 
known monarchist General Kindelan. Franco has so far on the 
whole treated fairly leniently any opposition which has come from 
the upper crust of intellectuals but has hit hard when it has come 
from the working class. In view of this, the surprising thing about 
strikes, which are forbidden, is not that they are relatively few but 
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that there are in fact so many. The extensive emigration, estimated 
at 25,000 over the past months, has meant that news from outside 
is being sent back home, with the result that among workers in 
Spain a far greater knowledge now exists of the higher standard of 
living of those abroad than was the case even a few years ago. The 
intellectuals show a cheerful courage in being prepared to face 
heavier punishment if necessary, in order to achieve some improve- 
ment in the situation. There is a burning indignation among them 
at the swaddling clothes that the regime has imposed on them, both 
in the political and in the literary spheres. Only last November 
more than 200 of them sent the Government a protest on the 
censorship. 

But perhaps the most important factor in the situation is the way 
the younger generation is thinking: some of them will, afterall, be 
the rulers of tomorrow, and here it is worth remembering that in the 
daughter countries of Latin America university students have played 
a key role in politics. In December 1955 by a curious aberration of 
the regime a poll was allowed to be taken among university students, 
the results of which quickly became known but were never made 
public. Four hundred students in a dozen different faculties were 
consulted, and the result showed that 70 per cent of them did not 
agree with the present social and economic structure of Spain. 
Probably only a small proportion of students are in fact interested in 
politics, but among these Castro’s revolution in Cuba seems to 
have had a very great impact. It is of little use drawing attention to 
the lack of freedom of-the press and other shortcomings of Castro’s 
regime. These are brushed aside and his agrarian reform programme 
(so much needed in Spain), his nationalization of the means of 
production (the thinking seemed to be Marxist but definitely not 
‘Ulbricht’ Communist), the youthfulness of his Government, and, 
last but not least, his anti-Americanism provide an enchantment 
to which distance no doubt makes its contribution. 

This admiration for Castro is by no means confined only to 
students. It is startlingly widespread and turns up in some sur- 
prising quarters. Its common denominator appears to be its anti- 
Americanism. Now the United States has taken infinite pains to 
avoid offence to Spanish national pride and to make its presence in 
Spain inconspicuous. By the terms of the 1953 U.S.—Spanish agree - 
ment, the Spanish flag flies over U.S. bases in Spain and US. 
personnel may not wear uniform outside the bases. Other pre- 
cautions were taken such as careful selection and training of the 
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U.S. personnel sent over, particularly the first to arrive. While 
relations at top level between the Services of both nations have been 
excellent, an overwhelming impression is that the Americans are 
universally disliked. The reason for this is not so much their 
presence in the country but the feeling that it is U.S. support that is 
keeping Franco in power.! Ambassador Lodge probably has little 
idea of the damage that he does to U.S.—Spanish relations every 
time, and it is often, that his words in public give support to the 
Franco regime. Yet the lesson of Ambassador Gardner, who was 
Batista’s friend in Cuba, should serve as a warning. President 
Eisenhower, too, might have remembered the effect of the U.S. 
medal pinned on the breast of Venezuela’s ousted dictator, Perez 
Jimenez, when in December 1959, on the occasion of the President’s 
visit to Madrid, he clasped Franco in an embrace that did not pass 
unnoticed. 

This raises the thorny question of how to conduct relations with 
a dictatorship. It is traditionally the Ambassador’s business to es- 
tablish good relations with the regime to which he is appointed, but 
by now there are object lessons enough, of which Cuba is the most 
recent, of how it should not be done. If long-term considerations 
are to be taken into account it is essential that contact be established 
with opposition groups and particularly with the youth of the 
country. While it is easy enough to recommend this course of action, 
it is far from easy to suggest how in the circumstances it should be 
done. 

Meanwhile, the solution perhaps lies nearer home. As a recent 
leader in The Times said in another connection, ‘Shoring up regimes 
simply because, by being rigid, they can declare themselves anti- 
Communist has separated the regimes from the peoples and made 
explosions inevitable.’* This raises an echo from the letter, men- 
tioned earlier, from the Basque priests to their bishops: ‘day after 
day, an abyss is opening between us and the souls entrusted to our 
care and guidance.’"* There are those who believe that because 
Franco has held down the lid for so long, a Castro may some day 
well arise in Spain. The Generalissimo will undoubtedly be re- 
membered for having succeeded in imposing peace over a long 
period. But apart from the methods he employed to achieve this 
it may well be held against him, both that he made no effort to heal 


1 There seems to be little evidence for this assumption, since Franco main- 
tained himself in power until 1953 without U.S. aid. 
2 The Times, 29 November 1960. ® New York Times, 14 June 1960. 
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the terrible rift that divided his people after the civil war that he 
himself led,’ and that by failing to educate Spaniards to govern 
themselves he has left as legacy an impossible task. 

The foregoing may sound unduly pessimistic at a time when it 
seems possible that Spain may have turned the corner economically,? 
but if recent history is any guide, economic prosperity may have 
little influence where political and psychological factors dictate 
otherwise. This has, proved to be the case in Venezuela and the 
Congo, to mention only two instances. This is not to suggest that 
there is likely to be an immediate upheaval in Spain, and certainly 
not while Franco is in control. The two chief factors making for 
stability, apart from Franco himself, while he lives, are the Army 
and the Church. The Army holds the key role in Spain and is likely 
to continue to do so. Discipline in the lower ranks is very strict and 
rebellion in present circumstances is ruled out. It is interesting to 
note that in the student poll of 1956, which was mentioned earlier, 
go per cent accused the military hierarchy of incompetence, ignor- 
ance, and a bureaucratic attitude. The Church in Spain, by and large, 
stands condemned for its association with the regime. This is not to 
say that there are not clergy, like the Basque priests, who share the 
feelings of their parishioners, but they are heavily frowned on by 
the Church hierarchy, as the reaction to the Basque priests shows. 
The Opus Dei probably includes in its membership a wide range of 
thought, but unless it develops a dynamic policy of social reform its 
general effect is bound to be conservative. Should it continue to ex- 
pand and entrench itself at its present rate, it will not only be a factor 
to be reckoned with but may, by delaying any basic reform, accen- 
tuate the violence of any change when it eventually comes. 

Don Juan finds himself in a dilemma: he is like a circus artiste 
trying to ride two horses at once. As we have seen, some of his sup- 
porters want him to return now and collaborate with Franco, while 
others do not wish him to do so at any cost. If and when Don Juan 
comes to the throne he will be dependent on the Army and those 
conservative forces which are bound to oppose the reforms that 
Spain needs and some of which Don Juan might be prepared to 
make were he in a position to follow his own inclinations. He has 
been very careful not to show his hand or commit himself to any 
definite policies, but in the past some of the statements that he made 


* A feature of the opposition is its constructive approach to this question and 
determination to forget the past. 

* For the economic situation see “The Economic Background of the Spanish 
Situation’, in The World Today, September 1960. 
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gave the impression that he had liberal intentions. There are many 
who believe that by negotiating with Franco he has missed his 
chance of rallying the forces opposed to the regime. It seems likely 
that in due course he will return to the throne under either Franco’s 
aegis or that of the Army. But once the Generalissimo is gone it is 
possible that the disparate forces that have been held so severely in 
check may burst their bonds. In any case Spain is overdue for 
basic reforms that no conservative Government would be willing to 
carry out. If Britain, in association with the United States, persists 
for reasons of defence in a policy of trying to introduce Franco Spain 
into the ‘Western club’, she may one day—and it is not suggested 
that it will necessarily be soon—find herself in much the same 
position as the United States vis-a-vis Cuba. 


DAPHNE KIRKPATRICK 


Lebanon Since the Crisis of 1958 


Were the events of 1958 in Lebanon! a revolution? The answer to 
this question should provide an important clue for an understanding 
of the present situation in that country; but it is not an easy question 
to answer. 

Those who were rebels against the established regime in 1958 
maintain that their movement was a revolution, in the full and best 
sense of the term. They insist that it was essentially an internal 
movement (albeit with some outside help) directed against the cor- 
ruption and tyranny of the regime of President Chamoun and his 
Prime Minister, Sami es-Solh, and especially against its foreign 
policy, which seriously diverged from the principles of Arab 
nationalism. The former ‘rebels’ strongly reject suggestions that 
their rising was confessional in colour, although they often hint at 
discrepancies in the Lebanese sectarian balance which their 
‘revolution’ sought to remedy. They also deny, at least at the official 
level, any connection between their rising in Lebanon and the ex- 
pansionist policy of the U.A.R., maintaining that any help they 
received from that source was in disinterested support of a rightful 
cause against oppression. 


1 See ‘The Lebanese Crisis in Perspective’, in The World Today, September 
1958. 
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While the former ‘rebels’ describe their movement as a revolu- 
tion, stressing its internal aspect and denying its confessional and 
outside connections, the former ‘loyalists’ who supported the 
Chamoun-Solh regime take the legalistic attitude. According to 
them, the events or ‘troubles’ of 1958 were no revolution, but merely 
an insurrection—an armed rebellion inspired by anti-Lebanese 
forces from Syria, and enjoying the full moral and material support 
of the U.A.R. It was not any tyranny or corruption on the part of 
the Chamoun regime which provoked this rebellion, but only the 
insistence of the regime on Lebanon’s full sovereignty in matters 
of internal and foreign policy—a sovereignty on which the U.A.R., 
newly formed in 1958, was determined to trespass. The anti- 
Lebanese intentions of the U.A.R., the former ‘loyalists’ maintain, 
found sympathy with a group of Lebanese politicians who were out 
of office at the time, and who took the opportunity to use the help of 
the U.A.R. for a political come-back. 

To an outside observer, it would seem at the first glance that the 
truth about the Lebanese insurrection must lie somewhere be- 
tween these two opposed points of view, perhaps at approximately 
midway. But the search for this truth is not as easy as the midway 
compromise (‘No Victor, No Vanquished’) by which the crisis was 
resolved. In fact, it is almost impossible to get at the real truth about 
the Lebanese crisis of 1958. The search for it would require a 
thorough investigation of the events of that year—an investigation 
which would involve the study not only of masses of documents in 
the State archives of several countries, but also of secret interviews 
and more secret personal intentions. 

Former ‘rebels’ and ‘loyalists’ in Lebanon will continue for many 
years to argue about what happened in 1958 and why, until one day 
they weary of the subject and it will gradually be dropped. Without 
becoming involved in their debate, the present article will instead 
try to understand the events of 1958 in another way, by finding out 
what things there were in Lebanon before the crisis that are no 
longer there today, and what things there are today which were not 
there before the crisis. By so doing it may be possible to find out 
whether or not the events of 1958 were a revolution, and so to get 
our clue to the present situation. 

Before 1958 political power in Lebanon was in the hands of those 
who managed to control a certain number of interest groups 
(merchant, ecclesiastical, or feudal) and who at the same time suc- 
ceeded in giving no offence to any of the more important religious 
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communities. Through the interest groups, and through the re- 
ligious communities, power could ultimately be derived from the 
backing of outside countries, resulting at times in bouts of embassy 
rule. The President of the Republic was the man who held real as 
well as legal power, the Prime Minister and the members of his 
Government being either the President’s clients or powerful indi- 
viduals whom he wished to win over or appease. In order to retain 
power the President had to manage his oligarchy and to isolate his 
opponents and rivals, and this he did by the use of the classic 
techniques known in city-states and merchant republics since 
antiquity. Normally, the clients and opponents of the President 
were also well versed in these techniques, using them often to the 
intense embarrassment of the Chief of State. In fact, the politics of 
Lebanon before 1958 were a rare surviving specimen of these 
classic politics; and indeed Lebanon provided an ideal ground: a 
merchant republic, small enough to pass for a city-state, and com- 
posite enough in population to allow the development of a number 
of groups with special interests to fill the political State. To run his 
country the Lebanese President had first to know these groups. 


TRADITIONAL GROUPINGS 


First to be considered were the various churches and religious 
institutions and the communities which they commanded—le 
Panthéon libanais, as they were called by the French High Com- 
missioner Gabriel Puaux. None of these groups was in any way to 
be offended—a difficult task indeed where any statement or action 
is likely to be interpreted as an offence. On the other hand each 
group, and the leaders of each group, had special interests to be 
catered for in return for their loyalty. 

Most important were the Maronites (Christian, and uniate 
Catholics) to whom the President belonged. By far the largest 
single community in Lebanon, the Maronites had acquired over the 
years a number of distinguished privileges in keeping with their 
strength. By a special unwritten agreement between various com- 
munity leaders in 1943, Maronites were to hold the key positions of 
the Presidency, the Command of the Army, and the Directorate of 
of the Sdreté Générale. During the period of the Mandate, newly 
arrived French High Commissioners paid their first official visits to 
the Maronite patriarch, thereby recognizing him as the first gentle- 
man of Lebanon; and by so doing the High Commissioners set 
the precedent for similar ceremonial visits by the newly elected 
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Lebanese Presidents and the newly appointed Prime Ministers and 
their Cabinets. Indeed, the Maronite patriarch, as an individual, 
enjoys the strongest personal position in Lebanon: he represents the 
largest religious community, enjoys a high traditional prestige, and 
owes no obligation or responsibility to any force inside the country, 
official or popular. Once appointed to office, by local ecclesiastical 
election or by Papal appointment, the patriarch becomes irremov- 
able from his see except by Papal action; and for this there has been 
no precedent. No wonder he can brandish his authority with so little 
fear of consequence. 

Less powerful, but still of the first importance, were the leading 
ecclesiastics of the other major Christian communities, the Greek 
Orthodox and the Greek Catholic. To these two communities, com- 
posed mostly of townsmen, belonged the leading bankers, financiers, 
and merchants of Lebanon, and therefore many of the leading men- 
behind-the-scenes. In the palace halls of these merchant princes of 
East Beirut were entertained the young Maronite lawyers who were 
promising candidates for the Presidency and other high offices of 
State; and in those same halls were learnt the techniques for which 
Lebanese statesmanship became well known. Indeed, the making 
and the unmaking of Lebanese statesmen was, certainly before 1958, 
almost a prerogative of the Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic 
upper class—a class which was itself barred from the highest 
political offices. 

Second in numbers to the Maronites were the Sunni Muslims, 
followed by the Shi’i Muslims. Between these two communities 
there is a world of difference in social, political, and cultural atti- 
tudes; but they shared one important characteristic: before 1958 
they were the least politically experienced of the major Lebanese 
communities. During the Ottoman period the districts in which 
they formed the majority were either under the control of Christian 
or Druze emirs or sheikhs, or under direct Ottoman administration. 
Thus, in the Lebanon of the Mandate and of early Independence, it 
was mostly their large numbers that made their influence felt in the 
country’s politics; and their leaders were usually willing to barter 
the special interests of their communities for Christian political 
backing while in office. The Sunni Muslims, being by far the more 
advanced group because they are mostly town-dwellers, enjoyed 
far more power and prestige than the mainly rural and tribal 
Shi'ites. While the Sunni held the important position of the Pre- 
miership, which was not always the Presidential rubber stamp, 
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the Shi’ites had to be content with the presidency of the Chamber 
of Deputies—a position of great dignity but little real power. 

The Druzes ranked, numerically, sixth or seventh among the 
Lebanese communities; but the political prestige they enjoyed was 
certainly out of all proportion to their numbers. This prestige 
derived from the eminent role they had played in Lebanon’s history, 
from their well-earned reputation as excellent warriors, and from 
the studied unpredictability of their political behaviour, which left 
the other Lebanese groups in constant wonder as to which side they 
were going to be on. Had the Druzes been one solid group, their 
political influence would certainly have been more strongly felt. 
But as it was, they were divided into two rival factions, the Yazbakis 
and the Janbalatis, as they had been from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. As the Lebanese Presidents changed, the Yazbakis managed 
every time to veer round to the side in power, while the Janbalatis 
invariably managed to veer round into opposition, even when the 
President in power had been their candidate only the day before. 
This Yazbaki—Janbalati division of the Druzes may have developed 
from the traditional Druze tactic of dividing themselves between 
the contestants for power in times of crisis, so that there would 
always be Druzes on the winning side; and the tremendous soli- 
darity which Druzes of both factions show when their community 
is directly threatened certainly indicates that. In another way the 
Yazbaki—Janbalati division of the Druzes brought out the two sides 
to the Druze political character: the Yazbakis representing its 
facility for adaptation to circumstances, and the Janbalatis its 
marvellous tenacity, which made the community survive un- 
changed through centuries of vicissitude. 

It is possible that the Druzes might have played a more decisive 
role in the pre-1958 politics of Lebanon, considering the prestige 
which they enjoyed; but their inability to outgrow their medieval 
tactics proved to be the major obstacle. While Maronites and Sun- 
nis, Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholics, were producing men of 
politics who tried to keep up with the changing circumstances, and 
while even the Shi'ites were showing some signs of political awaken- 
ing, the Druzes continued to produce their medieval array of 
Yazbaki and Janbalati leaders—colourful figures, of course, but 
no match for the political representatives of the other communi- 
ties. 

It would be futile to enumerate the multitude of high com- 
mercial and financial interests which were involved (and which are 
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still involved) in Lebanese politics. But it might be of interest to 
review the major feudal and loyalty groups (the mahsibiyya groups, 
as they are known) which were of great political importance. The 
Druze Yazbakis and Janbalatis (the latter disguised in the last 
decade as the Progressive Socialist Party) are of this type of group. 
But other communities also had their feudal and loyalty groups. 

The Sunni Muslims of Beirut were grouped around the Yafi, 
Solh, and Salam families, each of which favoured a group of clients 
(or mahsubs) who furthered its interests. In Tripoli the most im- 
portant group of mahsubs were the clients of the Karami family, and 
in Sidon there were the clients of the Solh and the Bizri families. 

The Sunni mahsibtyyas were grouped around families of town 
notables, men of wealth, or former high Ottoman officials; but the 
Shi’i mahsibiyyas were different—their leaders were the great 
landowners of the Baalbek, Sidon, and Tyre regions. The most 
important groups in the Baalbek region were led by the Hamadeh 
and Haydar families; while in southern Lebanon there were the 
As’ad, Osseiran, Zein, and Khalil clans. Much like these Shi’i 
mahsibiyyas were the Sunni political groupings of the ’Akkar 
region, in northern Lebanon—groupings around powerful in- 
dividuals who were also great landowners. 

This primitive type of political loyalty group was certainly less 
common among the Christians of Lebanon. But even here the 
pattern persisted, albeit at a more advanced level. The political 
‘blocs’ of Emile Eddeh and Bechara el- Khoury, known respectively 
as the Watani (National) and Dusturi (Constitutional!) blocs, were 
developments of mahsubiyya groups, based on loyalties to individu- 
als and families, and certainly not the political parties they pretended 
to be. The Watani bloc represented the popular group loyal to the 
Eddeh family, supported by the Greek Orthodox merchant princes 
of East Beirut and the Greek Orthodox Church of Beirut. The 
Eddeh were, of course, Maronites, and also had their popular 
Maronite backing, especially in northern Lebanon. The Dusturi 
bloc represented the popular group loyal to the Khoury family, 
backed by the Greek Catholic Pharaon and the Greek Orthodox 
Chiha, both banking families. In the Mandatory and early Inde- 
pendence periods when the Christian leadership in Lebanon was 
not seriously contested, the various loyalty and interest groups in the 
country rallied around these two blocs, which continued for a time 
as the major political fronts in Lebanon. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 

This was the traditional Lebanon. But side by side with these 
groupings went a number of young political parties, based on 
political programmes and ideologies, and heralding a new Lebanon. 
Until 1958 these parties were of definitely minor importance in 
Lebanese politics; and during that year of troubles there were 
only two deputies representing such political parties in a Parlia- 
ment of sixty-six members. But the political parties of Lebanon, 
unlike political parties elsewhere, differed from each other not on 
points of national policy but on a point far more crucial: whether or 
not Lebanon should maintain her sovereignty for ever. For, while 
pretending to be radical departures from the traditional Lebanon, 
the political parties were essentially a development of that tradition, 
almost conforming to the sectarian divisions of the country. 

While the older Maronite generation tried to decide its prefer- 
ence between the Eddeh and the Khoury clans, and later between 
the Khoury and Chamoun, younger Maronites eagerly joined the 
Kataeb, the Fascist-inspired Phalangist youth party of Pierre 
Gemayel. These Kataeb, with their motto ‘Lebanon First’, were the 
largest of the parties, and they stood for the unconditional sover- 
eignty of Lebanon. The Kataeb movement started in 1937. 

Soon after the formation of the Kataeb party, ardent young 
Muslims in Beirut organized themselves to confront it with the 
Najjada party. This party never grew to the size or organization of 
the Kataeb party; and, unlike the Kataeb, they never had a repre- 
sentative in Parliament before the troubles. But the Najjada, no less 
ardent than the Kataeb, stood uncompromisingly for Arab unity 
and for the early liquidation of Lebanon’s special sovereignty. By 
the end of the pre-Insurrection period the party was bringing under 
its control such predominantly Muslim workers’ unions as those of 
the dockers and the street cleaners, and through these unions was 
making its influence felt. 

Far better organized than either the Kataeb or the Najjada was the 
authoritarian Syrian Social Nationalist Party, better known by its 
French initials as the P.P.S. (Parti Populaire Syrien). Founded by a 
Greek Orthodox teacher, Antun Saadeh, in the early ’thirties, and 
modelled after the authoritarian parties then fashionable in Europe, 
the P.P.S. was led by a small group of young intellectuals, mostly 
Greek Orthodox and Protestant, with a small but tough following 
composed mainly of Greek Orthodox Christians and of Druzesand 
Shi'ites. In its composition, the P.P.S. represented the Lebanese 
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religious groups in the middle, which felt politically underprivileged 
in a country where the lion’s share was divided between the Maron- 
ites and the Sunni Muslims. This, indeed, is reflected in the two 
dominant principles of the party: its anti-sectarianism and insis- 
tence on a lay State, and its insistence on the ultimate unity of the 
Syrian nation—a compromise between the Maronites’ emphasis on 
Lebanese sovereignty and that of the Sunni Muslims on full Arab 
unity. Since the Syrian nation of the P.P.S. was supposed to include 
Iraq, the P.P.S. naturally supported Iraq in her struggle with 
Egypt, and thus came to be persecuted in Syria (and therefore 
limited to Lebanon) after the fall of the Shishakly regime there. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 

This, roughly, was the political set-up before the troubles of 
1958. How much of this old Lebanon remains today? 

Officially, the sectarian balance of Lebanon remains the same. 
The Maronites still hold the Presidency of the Republic, the Army 
Command, and the command of the Sareté Générale. The Sunni 
Muslims still provide the State with its Prime Ministers, and a 
Shi'ite still presides over the Chamber of Deputies. The deputies 
themselves are still elected in the ratio of six Christians to five 
Muslims and Druzes—a formula agreed upon in 1943, which makes 
the number of Lebanese deputies always a multiple of eleven. This 
balance of the sects has not changed in form; but a great change has 
come upon it nevertheless. 

The Maronite Presidency of the Republic in Lebanon remains as 
powerful today as it was before 1958, but in a different way. The 
prestige enjoyed by President Chehab today, which gives him the 
supreme power, is based not on his management of an oligarchy but 
on his being the only leader to whom all Lebanese factions can be 
loyal. He wields his authority not through adept statesmanship but 
mostly through being disinterested in the professional use of power, 
and anxious to be conciliatory. President Chehab happens to be the 
right man for the job; but it would seem that future Maronite 
Presidents will have to follow in his footsteps, for it is unlikely that 
Maronite Presidents of the Eddeh, Khoury, and Chamoun school 
would be able to hold power in the new Lebanon for long. Such 
Presidents ruled the Lebanese. President Chehab arbitrates be- 
tween them; and his successors are likely to do the same. 

The executive power of the President is now truly shared by the 
Sunni Muslim Prime Minister, who seems to have emerged from 
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the 1958 troubles with a definitely enhanced prestige. Karami and 
Salam, who followed each other in that position after the troubles, 
can in no way be called Presidential rubber stamps. So far they have 
had almost a free hand in the choice of their Cabinets, have ex- 
pressed themselves clearly on a number of issues, and have seen 
their will done in most cases. Gone are the days when the President 
would fire his Prime Minister at a word, or have a minister removed 
from the Cabinet. The Sunni Muslim Prime Minister, in his full 
powers, seems to have come to stay. 

As the Maronite Presidency of the Republic tended to become 
confessionally neutralized, the Maronite Army Command gained 
political importance and prominence, and came to be looked upon 
as a leading centre of power. The fact that President Chehab had 
been the commanding general before his election as President, and 
the non-committed stand of the Army during the troubles of 1958, 
gave a new prestige to the military power—a prestige further en- 
hanced by the considerable development of the Army after the 
Insurrection, and especially of its intelligence staff. Before 1958 the 
Army was looked upon as a somewhat decorative body, entirely 
disinterested in politics, the use of which was limited to the main- 
tenance of order in times of serious disturbance. Descended from 
the Troupes Spéciales of the French Mandate, which were not 
attached to the indigenous Lebanese Government, the Lebanese 
armed forces continued to be a body apart in the Lebanese State, 
with its own commander-in-chief—a body apart which could 
neither influence nor be used by the Lebanese Presidents and 
Governments. But today the situation has changed. The one-time 
commander-in-chief of the Army is himself the President; and the 
Army that was once a body apart has been integrated in the State— 
integrated as the partner, not the handmaid, of the civilian authority. 

While the Lebanese Army Command is held by a Maronite, it is 
wrong to think of the new power to which it has attained as repre- 
senting a sectarian interest. The Army General Staff includes non- 
Maronites, and also non-Christians. And while some may begrudge 
the military power its new political influence and find it unsuited to 
their taste, it must be borne in mind that the Army is perhaps the 
only power in Lebanon today which is genuinely Lebanese in spirit 
without representing a sectarian interest. And, considering the 
general situation in Lebanon, it is likely that its power will never get 
out of hand, as it did in other Middle Eastern countries. 

The events of 1958 seem to have spelt the end of the old type of 
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mahsiibiyya group which had prevailed before, or at least their 
definite decline. The rise of Nasser in Egypt and the formation of 
the U.A.R. gave the Sunni Muslim politics of Lebanon a decidedly 
new orientation. As Nasser’s bid for the leadership of Arab Islam 
became more consistently and generally recognized, the attention of 
Lebanon’s Sunni Muslims was turned away from the petty mah- 
subiyya leaderships that had governed their politics since Mandatory 
times, and was focused on the figure of Nasser. The mahsibtyya 
leaders reacted to this phenomenon in two different ways: some, like 
Solh, were disturbed by it and tried to resist it; others, like Salam, 
found in it an opportunity for advancement and tried to use it. The 
former type of Sunni leader is now a retired politician. The latter 
remains; but he does so as a representative of Nasserist Arab 
nationalism, and not as a mahsubiyya leader in his own right. 

Unlike the Sunni mahsibtyyas, the Shiite feudal leaderships 
remain unchanged in character ; but they have definitely weakened. 
The troubles of 1958 appear to have had a beneficial political effect 
on the Shi'ites, by awakening them out of their medieval torpor. 
Today new leaderships are arising in the community which cannot 
as yet be fully appreciated, but which may show promise. 

In the case of the Druzes the troubles did not change the old 
patterns. The Yazbaki and Janbalati factions still flourish, in fact 
more than ever before; but the colourful Janbalati stand during the 
Insurrection has given that faction a decided advantage over the 
other in current Druze politics. The Yazbaki leaders who sit in the 
Parliament today won their seats by largely Christian votes. 

Finally, one last change that has come about in Lebanese politics 
since 1958 should be mentioned. As the mahsibiyya-type leaderships 
weakened, the once unimportant political parties stepped in as the 
custodians of sectarian interests. The Sunni Najjada party, once 
completely overshadowed by the Solh, Yafi, and Salam mahsibiyyas, 
now claims a seat in Parliament, and speaks with the authority of 
legal representation. The Maronite Kataeb, once loftily dismissed 
as the Christian ‘ghulmdn’, or youngsters, now occupy six parlia- 
mentary seats and hold two portfolios. They also lead a substantial 
parliamentary bloc. The Eddeh brothers and their National bloc, 
on the other hand, have lost much of their old prestige, along with 
the parliamentary seat of the younger Eddeh; and it is only the 
conservatism of the Christian middle class of Beirut and of the 
Maronite mountain peasantry that keeps them in a position of 
respectable rivalry to the Kataeb. Khuri’s Dusturi bloc has long 
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been inert, and all attempts to inject it with new life have failed. 
But rivalries between other Christian groups, along with some non- 
Christian support, brought five former members of the bloc to the 
present Chamber. It is mostly the appreciation of Chamoun as the 
resistance hero of 1958 that holds together the members and sup- 
porters of the National Liberal Party (Parti National Liberal, or 
P.N.L.)—a thoroughly disorganized group to which the term party, 
in the accepted sense, can scarcely be applied. But the National 
Liberal Party, generally regarded as out of favour with the present 
regime, may develop into a serious opposition force; and it cer- 
tainly leads that section of Lebanese opinion which abhors the 
radicalism of the parties and opposes the growing influence of the 
military power. 

Lebanon in 1960 is certainly not like the Lebanon of 1949 or 
1954. The Insurrection of 1958 seems to have marked the be- 
ginning of a radical change. The fundamental sectarian issues, 
without which political Lebanon will cease to be recognizable, are 
still there; and are likely to remain. But the way things are done is no 
longer the same. In this respect the events of 1958 ushered in a 
true revolution. 

In a way, the revolution (which still goes on today) was bound to 
take place. It was not that there was a corruption in Lebanese 
politics before 1958 which is at present being properly checked, or 
that there was a tyranny in the rule of Lebanon under the former 
regime which has since been remedied. But the old political order 
in Lebanon, which was understood and appreciated by the states- 
men of King Farouk’s Egypt and of Quwatli’s Syria, had gone 
completely out of step with the changing pattern of Middle Eastern 
politics. It was hopeless to expect a Nasser to understand a Sami 
es-Solh, or a Sarraj to understand a Chamoun. And, as Lebanon had 
to survive in the Middle East, she had to adapt herself to the new 
circumstances. In this manner, the political Lebanon of today may 
be regarded as the Lebanon giving the least possible offence to 
Nasser, while maintaining the most possible of her original charac- 
ter. It is perhaps here that the clue to the present situation in 
Lebanon lies. 
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